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emphasis, however, is upon method rather than psychology, and throughout 
the book the point of view is that of the working teacher or the normal-school 
student preparing to teach arithmetic. The treatment is elementary and 
requires no previous knowledge of psychology for its study. 

The book contains thirteen chapters which are rather loosely connected. 
The unity of the book rests not so much upon the logical organization of its 
material as upon the needs and interests of the teacher using it. The text 
opens with the following statement: 

The older methods taught arithmetic for arithmetic's sake, regardless of the needs 
of life. The newer methods emphasize the processes which life will require and the 
problems which life will offer [p. i]. 

The author then proceeds immediately to illustrate by a brief discussion 
of "indiscriminate versus useful computation" and by giving concrete examples 
of the old and new methods of treatment. In general, this is the form of treat- 
ment throughout: a brief, concise discussion of the topic; concrete examples 
illustrating the old and the new; specific constructive proposals regarding 
method ; and, at the end of each chapter, a series of concrete exercises by which 
the reader can practice putting the principles into operation. The range of 
subject-matter is suggested by the chapter titles, among which are "Interest, " 
"Theory and Explanations," "Habit Formation and Drill," "The Organiza- 
tion of Learning," "Learning Meanings," "Terms, Definitions, and Rules," 
and "Tests and Examinations." 

The book is a most stimulating discussion of method in arithmetic. Its 
wide use by elementary teachers should contribute much to the improvement 
of teaching in that field. 

G. T. B. 



A study in Americanization. — ^We have heard a great deal in recent years 
concerning plans for the Americanization of foreign groups within our midst. 
Much of this discourse, especially since the beginning of the war, has savored 
of the hysterical. It gives one a feeUng of relief to find a book' deahng with this 
relation of foreign ethnic groups to the state in a sane fashion. Dr. Berkson, 
making a critical study of this problem with special reference to the Jewish 
group, asks these fundamental questions: 

What place has the Jewish group in our democracy ? May it retain its identity 
or must it fuse entirely with the total group ? Second, if it may retain its identity, 
under what limitations and through what agencies may it do so ? [pp. 1-2]. 

The book, which is an attempt to help answer these questions, is divided 
into two parts. Since the entire argument is based on the assumption that the 
United States aims to be a democracy, the first part deals with the doctrines 

'Isaac B. Berkson, Theories of Americanization. "Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, " No. 109. New York : Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1920. Pp. viii-l-226. 
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of democracy, the scope and criteria of democracy, and later the relation of 
democracy to minorities. The author then compares the various theories of 
ethnic adjustment, showing finally the superiority of the "community theory." 
In speaking of it he says: 

Its essential merit is that it rejects the doctrine of predestination; it conceives 
the life of the individual to be formed not in accordance with some preconceived 
theory but as a result of the interaction of his own nature with the richest environ- 
ment. In this it satisfies the basic notion of democracy that the individual must be 
left free to develop through forces selected by laws of his own nature, not moulded by 
factors determined upon by others either in the interest of themselves or in accordance 
with an assumed good. So, too, a comparison with our three criteria, the unique 
individual, enrichment of environment, and dependence upon social institutions, finds 
the "community theory" the most adequate solution [p. 118]. 

In the second part of his book the author brings out the relation of ethnic 
and religious schools to the state. The Central Jewish Institute is described 
at length, as Dr. Berkson feels that this school represents the type of ethnic 
educational institution which will be proper for the school system of the 
minority. This school combines the two essential features of preserving the 
ethnic culture and of making an adjustment to America. 

The book is written in an interesting and scholarly manner. Although 
one may disagree at some pomts with the author, one cannot help but feel that 
this is a distinct contribution to the problem in hand. 

Shiriey Hamsin 



Nature-study agriculture. — So closely related are the subjects of agriculture 
and nature study that to separate the two would be quite impossible. It 
seems logical, therefore, that a study of agriculture should be approached 
through nature study. Yet, very few books have been written on agriculture 
which attack that subject from a nature-study point of view and which are 
suitable for use in the elementary grades. Prompted by these considera- 
tions, Mr. Skilling has written a book" which makes such a combination. 

It is the author's idea that in teaching the subject of agriculture the most 
rational procedme is to present principles in the classroom, demonstrating 
them by simple experiments where possible, and at the same time to have 
each pupil, where circumstances permit, do work in a school garden or on a 
home project. 

Mr. Skilling has included in his book only that subject-matter which is 
in accordance with the needs and interest of pupils as determined by him 
through many years of experience as a teacher and supervisor of agriculture. 
The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of the plant, its parts, and their 
functions, and the manner of reproduction. Chapter ii deals with plant 
foods. Other sections of the book treat with soil fertility and its preparation, 

'William T. Skilling, Nature Study Agriculture. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. vii-l-332. $1.68. 



